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•  Trends  and  issues 


**Simple  remedy  of  federal  intervention” 

is  not  acceptable  to  President  Eisenhower.  In  his 
Budget  Message,  the  President  said  he  did  not  “under¬ 
estimate  the  difficulties  facing  the  states,”  and  pointed 
out  that  many  states  and  communities  are  straining 
their  taxable  resources  in  an  effort  to  overcome  teacher 
shortages  and  increasing  enrollments.  To  help  meet 
these  problems,  he  called  for  a  “national  conference  on 
education,  composed  of  educators  and  interested  citi¬ 
zens,  to  be  held  after  preparatory  conferences  in  the 
states.”  The  President  asked  for  $1,500,000.00  to  fi¬ 
nance  this  nationwide  project.  Senator  H.  Alexander 
Smith  ( N.  J. )  has  introduced  a  bill  for  this  purpose. 
Issue:  Will  conferences  concern  themselves  only  with 
problems  of  overcrowding  and  teacher  shortage,  or 
will  this  opportunity  be  taken  to  consider  the  whole 
gamut  of  educational  problems? 

For  wage  earners  in  college.  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  asked  in  his  Budget  Message  that  present  ta.\ 
laws  be  loosened.  Said  the  President:  “At  present, 
parents  cannot  claim  as  a  dependent  any  child  who 
earns  over  600  dollars  a  year.  This  discourages  chil¬ 
dren  in  school  or  college  from  earning  as  much  as  they 
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can  to  help  in  their  support.  I  recommend  that  a 
parent  should  be  permitted  to  continue  to  claim  a 
child  as  a  dependent  regardless  of  the  child’s  earnings 
if  he  is  under  18  or  away  from  home  at  school,  as  long 
as  he  is  in  fact  still  supported  by  the  parent.”  These 
dependents  would  continue  to  pay  their  own  income 
tax  on  earnings  above  600  dollars. 

Too  much  emphasis  on  job  choice  may  put  a 

ceiling  on  young  people’s  aspirations  and  limit  their 
range  of  interests.  Nathan  M.  Pusey,  president  of  Har¬ 
vard,  asks  parents  and  other  adults  working  with  chil¬ 
dren  to  j'oin  in  “one  big  conspiracy”  to  eliminate  the 
old  conversational  gambit  with  the  young:  “What  are 
you  going  to  be  when  you  grow  up?”  Dr.  Pusey’s 
comments  grew  out  of  a  panel  discussion  during  a  re¬ 
cent  conference  on  education  held  in  Connecticut. 
The  panel’s  consensus  was  that  the  principal  aim  of 
education  today  should  be  not  so  much  to  prepare 
young  people  for  jobs  as  to  help  them  gain  tools,  ideas, 
and  background  knowledge  necessary  for  solving  their 
problems  through  creative  thinking. 

Schools  mast  share  the  hlame  for  producing 
juvenile  delinquents  and  the  burden  of  providing  for 
their  care,  says  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Sam¬ 
uel  M.  Brownell.  Speaking  before  the  Henderson 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee,  Dr.  Brownell 
said:  “Studies  snow  that  a  bad  home  or  a  bad  neigh¬ 
borhood  produces  delinquency  more  often  than  a  poor 
school,  and  for  different  reasons;  but  a  poor  school 
must  share  the  blame.”  To  improve  the  schools  and 
help  them  with  their  task  of  delinquency  prevention. 
Dr.  Brownell  outlined  a  four-point  program  “to  give 
school  people  a  chance  to  deal  with  children  as  indivi¬ 
duals— not  just  an  additional  number  in  the  school  en¬ 
rollment.”  (See  ADMINISTRATION.) 

Man  has  an  ^^ahsolnte  right”  of  free  inquiry 
into  any  field  of  learning,  but  there  is  a  need  for  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  communication  of  his  knowledge  to 
others.  So  said  William  T.  Gossett,  vice-president  and 
general  counsel.  Ford  Motor  Company,  speaking  be¬ 
fore  a  meeting  of  Michigan  educators  in  Detroit.  “If 
the  scholar  seeks  merely  to  add  his  contribution  to  the 
vast  body  of  the  worm’s  knowledge,  where  it  can  be 
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checked,  criticized,  and  compared,  he  should  be  free 
to  do  so.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  scholar  seeks  to 
communicate  his  knowledge  to  a  pupil,  a  new  dimen¬ 
sion  has  been  introduced.  To  the  right  to  knowledge 
must  be  added  a  responsibility  ...  to  instill  in  the  stu¬ 
dent  a  passion  for  truth,”  he  pointed  out. 

Important  role  for  women  is  indicated  in  the 
“new  concept”  of  mobilization.  Speaking  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Schools 
and  Colleges  of  the  Methodist  Church,  Arthur  S.  Flem¬ 
ming,  director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization, 
said  that  college  girls,  for  example,  will  be  encouraged 
to  study  engineering  in  view  or  the  increasing  techni¬ 
cal  aspects  of  national  security. 

•  SehooiM  and  the  JPublie 


Furor  over  criticism  of  schools  has  now 

reached  the  point  where  a  national  mass-circulation 
magazine  proposes  to  cash  in  on  the  publicity  by  ex¬ 
amining  the  whole  situation. 

“American  education  has  drifted  into  the  gra\'est 
crisis  in  its  300-year  history,”  says  Collier’s  editors  in 
February  5  issue  as  they  announce  assignment  of  writ¬ 
er  Howard  Whitman  to  make  a  long-term  study  and 
write  a  series  of  articles— “with  no  preconceived  solu¬ 
tions.” 

“Speak  Out,  Silent  People,”  the  first  article,  picks 
out  such  often-mentioned  trouble  spots  as  the  contro¬ 
versy  over  new-type  report  cards  and  marking  pupils 
against  their  own  abilities  rather  than  in  competition 
with  other  pupils;  the  controversy  over  manuscript 
writing  (which  Mr.  Whitman  calls  “printing”);  the 
alleged  “strangle  hold  professional  educators  have 
achieved  on  some  of  our  nation’s  schools”;  the  dispute 
over  sight  reading,  phonetics,  and  spelling;  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  promoting  pupils  by  age  rather  than  by  formal 
achievement  in  subject  matter;  the  claim  that  some 
students  reach  college  without  proper  preparation; 
and  the  question  of  discipline.  Another  major  criti¬ 
cism  is  that  “experts”— school  boards  and  professional 
schoolmen— are  refusing  to  listen  to  parents  and  re¬ 
sent  their  “interference.”  Mr.  Whitman  quotes  at 
length  a  number  of  critics  who  have  come  to  public 
attention,  and  describes  some  of  the  controversies  that 
have  arisen.  He  finds  that  the  schools  are  a  battle¬ 
ground  between  extremists  of  the  left  who  would  use 
them  to  build  a  “new  society”  and  extremists  of  the 
right  who  would  limit  them,  reduce  their  funds,  and 
use  them  for  fascist-type  indoctrination. 

“I  don’t  want  my  children  fed  into  anybody’s  propa¬ 
ganda  mill— the  ‘expert’  planners  of  a  new  ‘social  pat¬ 
tern’  or  the  reactionary  little  Fuehrers,”  he  says.  Both 
citizens  and  teachers  with  legitimate  complaints  or 
suggestions  for  improvement  run  the  risk  of  being 
classed  with  these  extremists  and  smeared  as  a  result. 

What  should  be  done  about  the  attacks  and  criti¬ 
cisms?  Says  Mr.  Whitman:  “. .  .  if  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem  were  more  res^nsive  to  the  will,  the  judgment 
and  the  innate  wisoom  of  all  the  people— instead  of 
being  the  private  preserve  of  self-styled  experts— we 
might  solve  a  good  many  of  our  school  problems  much 


faster  ...  If  the  public  schools  are  caught  in  a  cross¬ 
fire  now,  it  is  you  and  I  who  must  save  them.  'The 
silent  people  in  every  community,  who  do  not  want 
the  public  schools  captured  by  eitner  the  extreme  right 
or  the  extreme  left,  must  speak  out.” 

Mr.  Whitman  neglects  to  say  that  this  is  exactly 
what  good  school  administrators  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  have  been  urging  for  many  years. 

Nowhere  in  this  article  does  he  state  or  examine  the 
arguments  for  and  against  any  of  the  practices  and 
philosophies  that  are  under  attack.  He  appears  to 
accept  the  criticisms  at  face  value. 

( See  box  on  page  3  for  more  on  school  criticism. ) 

School  people  have  sohmitted  to  public 

slapping  by  their  critics  long  enough,  says  Maurice  M. 
Myers,  Los  Angeles  teacher.  It  is  time  for  them  to 
face  their  critics,  refute  untrue  charges,  and  correct 
public  misconceptions. 

Teachers  have  brought  upon  themselves  much  of 
the  widespread  criticism  of  the  schools,  according  to 
Mr.  Myers.  They  have  done  this  by  failing  to  keep  the 
public  informed,  failing  to  explain  the  problems  that 
confront  them,  failing  to  explain  teaching  goals  and 
methods,  failing  to  accept  legitimate  criticisms,  and 
failing  to  deal  wisely  with  inconsistencies  and  criti¬ 
cisms  generalized  from  isolated  instances. 

Worst  of  all,  too  many  teachers  have  dealt  unwisely 
from  the  public  relations  viewpoint  with  their  own 
friends  and  acquaintances.  'They  have  aired  their  own 
misgivings,  doubts,  and  criticisms  of  colleagues  and 
superiors  in  moments  of  unguarded  relaxation,  in¬ 
stead  of  working  professionally  to  correct  the  situa¬ 
tions  which  disturb  them.  They  have  not  explained 
and  interpreted  education  among  those  who  could 
and  should  be  their  strongest  supporters. 

If  every  teacher,  says  Mr.  Meyers,  would  discuss 
the  problems  with  his  friends  in  a  professional  manner, 
explaining  and  giving  pertinent  information,  education 
would  gain  an  enormous  body  of  informed  supporters 
and  intelligent  critics  who  could  not  easily  be  swayed 
by  the  attacks  arising  from  subversive  or  self-seeking 
groups.  The  individual  teacher,  he  feels,  is  the  key  to 
winning  the  public  over  to  the  side  of  the  school. 

“I  Shoot  an  Arrow”  appears  in  the  Jan.  19  Los  An¬ 
geles  School  Journal. 

A  look  at  the  school  crisis  is  taken  in  February 
Nations  Business.  Some  conclusions:  The  time  is  at 
hand  for  increased  lay  participation  in  solving  school 
problems.  Laymen  are  urged  to  work  closely  with 
their  school  boards  to  determine  accurately  the  needs 
of  their  schools  and  the  size  of  the  teacher  load.  The 
attractive  features  of  teaehing  as  a  profession  must  be 
emphasized.  Businessmen  must  take  advantage  of 
their  positions  in  the  community  to  persuade  young 
people  to  enter  the  profession. 

“The  future  of  business  and  education  is  a  common 
future.  If  our  schools  are  permitted  to  deteriorate, 
their  human  product  will  be  commensurately  inferior. 
Modern  business,  looking  to  American  schools  for  the 
graduates  who  must  fill  the  demand  for  high  caliber 
administrative  and  technical  personnel,  simply  cannot 
afford  such  a  decline,”  the  article  points  out. 
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Some  Local  Patternn  of  Mhihlie  School  CriticlHmn 

Criticism 

Critic’s  Complaint 

Educators  Answer 

1.  The  three  R’s 
are  not  being 
taught  adi-qiiatc- 

ly. 

Tlie  essentials  of  knowledge  (read¬ 
ing,  writing,  arithmetic,  phonics, 
spelling,  civics)  should  be  taught  in 
a  systematic,  sequential  and  organ- 
izca  manner. 

Much  evidence  suggests  that  the  3R’s  are  being  mastered  as 
well  as  ever.  Furthermore,  there  are  other  important  funda¬ 
mentals:  How  to  get  along  with  others;  how  to  become  a  good 
citizen;  how  to  develop  moral  and  spiritual  values. 

2.  Schools  do  not 
recognize  failure. 

Life  involves  meeting  failures.  Pass¬ 
ing  every  child  leads  to  lackadaisi¬ 
cal  students.  Mediocrity  of  achieve¬ 
ment  is  encouraged. 

Learning  takes  place  best  when  there  is  success  and  satisfac¬ 
tion.  People  learn  to  face  failure  constructively  only  as  they 
develop  self-confidence  from  previous  success.  Humiliation 
from  failure  often  arouses  antagonism  to  the  learning  situation. 
Repeated  failure  often  discourages  or  prevents  further  effort. 
Children  adjust  best  socially  when  they  are  in  their  own  age 
group.  Poor  social  adjustment  is  a  major  factor  in  delinquency. 

3.  Grades  are 
abolished. 

There  should  be  regular  progress  re- 
IX)rts  on  the  child  at  definite  stated 
intervals. 

There  should  be  definite  reports  on  the  child  at  stated  intervak. 

We  are  not  sure  a  five-p)oint  grading  system  is  the  answer. 
Standardized  tests  help.  Your  child  is  more  than  a  mark  on  a 
piece  of  paper.  A  personal  conference  with  the  parent,  where 
possible,  is  much  more  desirable  than  a  written  report  or  can 
supplement  a  written  report. 

4.  There  is  a  def¬ 
inite  lack  of  plan¬ 
ning  in  school 
programs. 

Children  seem  to  be  allowed  to  do 
as  they  want.  “What  would  you  like 
to  do  today,  children?”  seems  to  be 
the  theme  .song  of  many  teachers. 

It  is  a  lazy  teacher  who  has  not  done  any  work  on  subject 
matter  before  he  comes  to  class.  Most  teachers  still  teach  in  a 
traditional  manner,  especially  at  the  sec-ondary  and  college 
Icvek.  Many  educators  believe  that  children,  within  limita¬ 
tions  of  their  maturity,  should  have  a  hand  in  making  decisions. 
Planning  for  children  can  and  should  be  done  with  them. 

5.  There  doesn’t 
seem  to  lie  any 
discipline. 

Children  run  wild  and  teachers  stand 
by.  Do  they  not  have  the  abihty  to 
control  children? 

The  professional  educator  works  for  se//-discipline.  He  does 
not  idly  stand  by  in  the  classroom.  Neither  does  he  attempt 
harsh  punishments.  He  attempts  to  control  children  with  go^ 
sense  based  on  fair  play  and  democratic  right. 

6.  Schools  have 
too  many  fads 
and  frills. 

Schools  arc  attempting  to  do  too 
many  things.  Why  not  return  to  the 
more  fun^mental  things  of  educa¬ 
tion?  The'  teaching  or  music  and 
art  should  be  returned  to  a  minor 
place  in  the  school  program. 

All  children  are  not  equally  suited  for  academic  learning.  Since 
children  are  required  by  law  to  attend  school,  whether  they 
have  academic  ability  or  not,  schook  must  provide  different 
kinds  of  learning  experiences  to  serve  varied  interests  and  abil¬ 
ity  levels.  Furthermore  these  “extras”  have  general  educational 
as  well  as  vocational  value. 

7.  Parental  au¬ 
thority  is  being 
undennined. 

Schools  are  teaching  things  about 
family  living  and  such.  These  things 
should  be  done  in  the  home. 

Schools  attempt  only  to  supplement  the  teaching  of  the  home. 

The  parent  is  still  responsiDle  for  his  child.  Teachers  wish  to 
cooperate  with  parents,  not  replace  them. 

8.  Subjects  are 
being  thrown  to¬ 
gether. 

The  teaching  of  United  States  his¬ 
tory  and  civics  and  English  is  being 
undermued  through  the  joining  of 
one  or  more  courses  together.  There 
should  be  separate  subjects  for  each 
of  these. 

It  is  difficult  and  often  impossible  to  compartmentalize  subject 
matter  that  cuts  across  all  areas  of  life.  Where,  for  example, 
should  materiak  about  atomic  energy  be  taught?  Teaching 
two  subjects  together  often  permits  the  class  to  cover  more 
material.  Literature  and  history  certainly  reinforce  each  other. 
Pupik  can  write  compositions  about  health  or  problems  of  gov¬ 
ernment  with  as  much  benefit  to  their  English  as  if  they  nad 
written  about  “My  Hobby.”  Compartmentalization  of  subjects 
interferes  with  transfer  of  learning  from  one  area  to  another. 

9.  Teachers  seem 
not  to  use  text¬ 
books. 

Children  should  have  textbooks  for 
the  subjects  they  are  .studying. 

Teachers  agree  with  this.  'They  believe  each  child  should  have 
adequate  library  facilities  to  check  more  than  one  source. 
Teachers  want  more  and  better  books! 

10.  Schools  art* 
godle.s.s. 

Children  are  not  taught  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  life. 

If  it  is  meant  that  teachers  do  not  teach  a  particular  relimous 
point  of  view,  the  answer  is  yes;  otherwise,  no.  Schook  nave 
always  tried  to  teach  moral  and  spiritual  values.  The  school 
teacher  is  confused  at  times  by  what  k  meant  by  separation  of 
church  and  state  in  the  public  school. 

11.  Schools  cost 
too  much. 

Education  is  too  expensive. 

All  things  have  increased  in  cost.  In  terms  of  1935-1939  dol¬ 
lars  the  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States  has  advanced  from 
an  index  figure  of  100  to  about  190  today.  In  terms  of  these 
same  dollars  public  education  is,  in  many  cases,  not  as  well  off 
as  it  was  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 

- 

Adapted  from  a  chart  by  A.  L.  Sebaly, 

Western  Michigan  Coixece  News  Magazine,  Winter,  1953 
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•  Administration 


To  help  schools  in  their  fight  against  juvenile 
delinquency,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Samuel 
M.  Browmell  has  outlined  a  four-point  program.  His 
four  measures: 

1.  Give  each  teacher  a  group  of  students  small 
enough  so  that  she  can  know  them  as  individuals. 

2.  Provide  adequately  prepared  teachers  who  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  work  constructively  with 
children. 

3.  Obtain  specialized  staff  to  help  teachers  with 
problems  involved  in  learning  the  characteristics  of 
each  pupil,  and  his  neighborhood.  Also  obtain  psycho¬ 
logical,  medical,  and  social  services  “to  deal  clinically 
with  youngsters  needing  care  beyond  what  the  schools 
can  provide.” 

4.  Unite  parents  and  school  leaders  in  support  of 
school  programs  which  seek  to  solve  delinquency  prob¬ 
lems. 

“Communities  may  unwittingly  continue  schools 
which  breed  delinquency,”  Dr.  Brownell  said,  “unless 
parents  and  teachers  help  them  to  understand  the 
needs  of  children,  and  to  spend  the  money  to  make 
sure  these  children  do  not  become  delinquent  through 
a  false  sense  of  economy.” 

To  promote  or  not  to  promote?  Discussion 
of  an  old  but  still  perplexing  question  appears  in  Janu¬ 
ary  Childhood  Education.  John  Goodlad,  Emory  U., 
points  out  that  “there  ought  not  to  be  a  decision  to 
make.”  Promotion  and  nonpromotion  are  both  incon¬ 
sistent  with  certain  significant  insights  into  children 
and  their  learning,  he  says.  His  points: 

—Neither  promotion  nor  nonpromotion,  in  and  of  it¬ 
self,  can  change  a  child’s  basic  learning  rate. 

—Arbitrary  grade  norms  for  a  field  of  study  usually 
are  approximated  at  a  given  time  by  less  than  half  the 
children  in  that  grade. 

—A  child  seldom  approximates  arbitrary  grade  norms 
in  all  areas  of  endeavor.  He  may  be  significantly 
above  in  one  and  below  in  another,  and  only  slightly 
above  or  below  in  still  others. 

—The  spread  in  mental  age  among  a  group  of  chil¬ 
dren,  already  as  much  as  four  years  in  the  first  grade, 
becomes  greater  as  these  children  progress  through 
the  elementary  school.  The  spread  in  academic  attain¬ 
ment,  in  turn,  will  tend  to  keep  pace  with  the  broaden¬ 
ing  spread  in  mental  age,  especially  under  conditions 
of  good  teaching. 

Promotion  and  nonpromotion,  says  Mr.  Goodlad,  are 
“merely  the  trappings  of  an  educational  era  that  should 
be  long  past.  They  do  absolutely  nothing  to  ease  or 
expedite  the  job  of  the  teacher.  They  certainly  do 
nothing  for  cnildren.”  His  hope:  that  primary  unit 
plans  (such  as  those  tried  in  Milwaukee  and  at  the 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  School  in  University  Gity,  Mo.) 
will  help  prove  that  grade  barriers  are  as  unreason¬ 
able  above  the  third  grade  as  they  are  for  the  first  three 
grades. 

High  school  has  a  higher  destiny  than  simply 
channeling  young  people  through  the  “slightly  cor¬ 


roded”  screen  of  a  traditional  college  preparatory  pro¬ 
gram.  “The  pressure  for  time,  teachers,  and  facilities 
will  not  allow  us  to  indulge  in  much  lost  motion,”  says 
David  B.  Austin,  Teachers  Gollege,  Golumbia  U.  And 
again:  “In  1954  and  1964  we  are  going  to  have  to 
stress  the  fact  that  post-high  school  life  is  much  more 
than  college.” 

What  is  needed,  Mr.  Austin  believes,  is  a  broadened 
concept  of  secondary  education.  More  school  people 
and  parents  must  come  to  realize  that  it  is  possible  to 
prepare  young  people  for  successful  college  life  with¬ 
out  the  narrow  and  sharply  defined  “college  prepara¬ 
tory”  curriculum. 

Mr.  Austin’s  article,  “Problems  in  Youth  Education,” 
appears  in  January  Teachers  College  Record.  In  it,  he 
discusses  the  problems  of  goals  along  with  five  other 
serious  problems  of  secondary  education. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Intergroup  Education,  by  Lloyd  and  Elaine  Cook.  McGraw- 
Hill.  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  392p.  $.5.50.  (Survey  of  the 
field  of  intergroup  education.  Race,  creed,  twtional  origins  (or 
immigrant  cultures),  and  social  class  are  discussed.  Concrete 
problem  cases  are  included.) 

Student  Personnel  Work  as  Deeper  Teaching,  ed.  by  Esther 
Lloyd-Jones  and  Margaret  Ruth  Smith.  Harper,  49  E.  33rd 
St.,  N.Y.  16.  36Ip.  $5.  (Analysis  of  student  personnel  work 
by  25  authorities  in  the  field.  How  personnel  work  has  the 
opportunity  to  make  significant  contributions  to  education.) 
Educating  for  American  Citizenship.  NEA,  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  School  Administrators,  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6, 
D.  C.  6I5p.  $5.  (Yearbook  of  the  AASA.) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


What  do  colleges  want?  A  recent  survey  made 
by  Woodson  W.  Fishback,  Southern  Illinois  U.,  offers 
findings  on  the  most  valid  criteria  for  the  selection  of 
beginning  college  and  university  teachers.  Dr.  Fish- 
back’s  results  are  based  on  inventories  returned  from 
276  institutions  ( 117  liberal  arts  colleges,  109  multiple- 
purpose  institutions,  49  teacher  training  colleges,  and 
1  technical  college).  'The  top  10  criteria: 

1.  Possession  of  a  broad,  general  education. 

2.  Evidence  of  a  sincere  interest  in  people— likes 
people  and  enjoys  conversing  and  working  with  them. 

3.  Has  a  well  thought  out  philosophy  of  both  life 
and  his  field  of  specialization  and  can  express  himself 
clearly  about  each. 

4.  Intensive  preparation  in  his  area  of  teaching. 

5.  Possesses  a  pleasing  personality,  is  imaginative, 
and  extrovertive  in  nature. 

6.  Has  superior  intellectual  qualities  with  a  gradu¬ 
ate  grade  average  of  at  least  “B”  on  a  5-point  grading 
scale. 

7.  Gonducts  himself  satisfactorily  during  his  per¬ 
sonal  interview. 

8.  Demonstrated  competence  as  a  research  scholar 
if  graduate  level  teaching  is  involved. 

9.  Robustness— possesses  an  abundance  of  physical 
and  mental  energy. 

10.  Earned  Master’s  Degree  as  a  minimum  educa¬ 
tional  achievement. 
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•  Teaching  Methods 


I  • 


Report  on  language  arts  teaching  in  Mid¬ 
dle  and  Far  West  high  schools  comes  from  Kenneth 
Stratton,  East  High  School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Mr. 
Stratton  spent  last  year  on  a  fact-finding  tour  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Ford  Foundation.  Some  of  his  findings: 

—Many  teachers  are  turning  to  the  unit  method. 
Students  follow  a  center  of  interest;  reading,  writing, 
and  listening  assignments  grow  out  of  the  unit. 

—In  one  city,  the  administration  provides  a  full-time 
librarian  for  every  500  students.  Librarians  are  in¬ 
formed  of  IQ,  reading  level  and  interests  of  every  stu¬ 
dent  so  that  their  suggestions  may  have  value. 

—Only  a  few  schools  are  beginning  to  offer  some¬ 
thing  extra  for  the  gifted  children. 

—In  a  twelfth-grade  elective  class  in  reading,  the 
teacher  had  available  a  large  library  of  books  at  var¬ 
ied  levels.  For  three  days  of  the  week,  students 
browsed  and  read  books  of  their  choice,  under  the 
teacher’s  guidance.  During  the  remaining  two  days 
of  the  week,  students  sat  in  a  circle,  discussed  books 
they  had  been  reading.  A  student  chairman  presided, 
a  student  secretary  kept  the  reading  record,  and  the 
teacher  remained  in  the  background— just  another  per¬ 
son  entering  the  discussion.  Mr.  Stratton  reports  he 
was  “simply  amazed”  at  the  analyses  and  critical 
comments. 

—In  general,  writes  Mr.  Stratton,  “learning  occurs 
in  these  classrooms  when  the  students  are  actively 
working  on  a  problem  which  has  specific  meaning  and 
pertinence  to  their  lives,  both  present  and  future.”  The 
teacher  should  be  a  “leader  and  a  guide  and  a  helper, 
not  the  fountain  of  all  knowledge  who  requires  all 
students  to  sit  back  in  their  screwed-down  seats  in  six 
neat  rows  while  he  delivers  the  law  and  the  gospel,” 
he  concludes. 


»  • 


Good  writing  concerns  all  teachers,  says 
Richard  L.  Beard  in  January  High  School  Journal.  He 
lists  seven  objectives  which  merit  the  attention  of  the 
entire  faculty,  not  just  English  teachers: 

1.  The  increasing  ability  to  express  a  thought  in 
clear  and  unequivocal  language.  (The  word  thought 
in  this  objective  varies  in  latitude  as  the  maturity  and 
native  endowment  of  each  child  varies. ) 

2.  Correctly  spelled  words  and  reasonable  punc¬ 
tuation. 

3.  Legible  handwriting  or  proofread  typing. 

4.  Neat  papers  which  carry  out  instructions  as  to 
headings  and  margins. 

The  length  of  any  theme  should  be  determined  by 
its  nature  and  not  by  an  artificial  word  count  designa¬ 
tion. 

6.  All  written  work  must  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
student’s  school  experience. 

7.  Let  each  child’s  writing  be  an  expression  of 
himself. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Social  Gains  in  the  Special  Education  of  the  Gifted"  by  Irv¬ 
ing  Lorge.  School  and  Society,  Jan.  9,  1954.  Business  Press, 
Inc.,  10  McGovern  Ave.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  50c.  (“The  important 


consideration  is  not  what  kind  of  curriculum,  hut  rather  what 
kind  of  teacher.") 

Teaching  the  Slow  Learning  Child,  by  Marion  F.  Smith  and 
Arthur  J.  Burks.  Harper,  49  E.  33ra  St.,  N.Y.  16.  I75p.  $2.75. 
(Concerned  with  those  children  with  l.Q.’s  of  50  to  89.  For 
prospective  teachers,  teachers  of  average  classes,  new  teachers, 
and  P.T.A.  members.) 


•  Audio-Visual 


Constructive  approach  to  TV  and  family  living 
is  featured  in  Children  and  TV— Making  the  Most  of  It. 
New  pamphlet  presents  the  assembled  views  of  edu¬ 
cators  familiar  with  children  and  with  TV.  Some 
quotes: 

Erna  Christensen:  “With  some  effort  on  the  part 
of  adults  to  utilize  more  fully  what  we  already  know 
about  children  and  to  explore  more  widely  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  this  medium,  television  need  no  longer  be 
a  threat  but  a  challenge.” 

James  Hymes:  “Don’t  ever  feel  that  your  home  is 
the  only  battleground  ...  Nor  are  you  missing  out  on 
some  magical  recipes  that  work  wonders  in  other  fam¬ 
ilies  .  .  .  Television  is  like  any  other  magnificent  lure 
that  comes  along  .  .  .  The  wise  ways  you  have  found 
to  cope  with  all  the  other  complexities  will  stand  you 
in  good  stead.” 

Paul  Witt:  “Taste  and  discrimination  are  learned. 
They  are  always  subject  to  further  refinement.  Their 
development  is  a  life-long  process.  An  early  start  is 
desirable.  Helping  children  select  their  television  pro¬ 
grams  thoughtfully  is  one  place  to  begin.” 

Children  and  TV— Making  the  Most  of  It.  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Childhood  Education  International,  1200  15th 
St,  N.W.,  Wash.  5,  D.  C.  40p.  75c. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Radio  U.S.A.  Natioruil  Association  of  Radio  and  Television 
Broadcasters,  1771  N  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  26p.  25c. 
Quantity  discounts.  (Explanation  of  the  principles  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  system  of  broadcasting  and  how  it  works.) 


•  Guidance 


Imperative  need  for  mental  health  facilities 
is  growing.  In  no  state  is  there  an  adequate  mental 
hygiene  program  for  children.  Only  three  children 
out  of  a  tnousand  in  the  U.  S.  have  the  benefit  of  psy¬ 
chiatric  service.  Fortunately,  writes  Fred  A.  Sloan, 
Jr.  in  January  Tennessee  Teacher,  the  nation  has  teach¬ 
ers  who  are  doing  something  on  their  own  to  help 
children  grow  up  as  well-adjusted  individuals.  For 
those  tea<mers  who  want  to  do  something  but  are  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  to  do,  Mr.  Sloan  has  some  sugges¬ 
tions: 

A  teacher  who  is  concenied  with  furthering  the 
mental  health  of  her  pupils  must  work  with  each  pupil 
as  a  person  and  not  simply  as  an  individual.  She  must 
understand  the  child’s  personality.  She  should  know 
how  he  will  react  to  a  given  situation.  She  should 
also  be  capable  of  understanding  whether  a  child’s 
problem  is  nis  own  or  one  which  is  made  by  the  teach¬ 
er.  If  a  child  objects  to  sitting  quietly  without  mov- 
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ing  for  a  long  period  of  time,  he  may  be  considered  a 
problem  in  some  classes.  “Actually  he  isn’t,”  says  Mr. 
Sloan.  “He’s  only  being  human.” 

A  classroom  with  a  good  emotional  chmate  is  one  in 
which  the  teacher  helps  pupils  experience  joy  and 
happiness  from  doing  something  successfully,  either 
by  working  individually  or  in  groups,  rather  than 
through  competition.  Good  mental  health,  Mr.  Sloan 
points  out,  comes  through  working  and  sharing  in  a 
cooperative  spirit.  “A  child  who  is  frequently  forced 
to  compare  himself  with  others  may  develop  a  feeling 
of  inferiority  and  draw  into  a  shell,  or  he  may  develop 
a  superiority  complex  and  try  to  rule  the  others  in 
the  class.  Such  action  by  one  or  a  few  can  have  great 
influence  on  the  class  as  a  whole.” 

The  teacher  who  is  successful  in  helping  children 
grow  up  with  a  good  mental  attitude  is  herself  stable, 
friendly,  and  easy  to  get  along  with.  Children  feel 
free  to  come  to  her  with  their  problems.  “Such  a 
teacher  becomes  a  guiding  light  for  children  around 
her,”  says  Mr.  Sloan. 

Shortage  of  vocational  counselors  means 
that  many  students  get  no  more  than  one  5-  or  10- 
minute  guidance  interview  in  their  school  years.  The 
result:  many  youngsters  are  leaving  school  without 
adequate  preparation  for  getting  a  job. 

To  assist  teachers  who  are  without  training  in  voca¬ 
tional  counseling,  the  National  Child  Labor  Commit¬ 
tee  is  publishing  “Let’s  Talk  About  Tomorrow,”  a  new 
guidance  leaflet.  Included:  school  as  preparation  for 
employment;  first  steps  to  finding  a  job;  necessary 
papers  for  employment;  applying  for  work;  the  inter¬ 
view;  keeping  the  job  and  advancing  in  it.  The  pam¬ 
phlet  may  also  be  used  successfully  oy  parents  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  “right”  job  with  their  children. 

“Let’s  Talk  About  Tomorrow,”  by  Florence  Taylor 
and  Gloria  Bley.  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
419  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  10c. 

Pros  and  cons  of  centralizing  guidance 

services  are  discussed  by  Gail  M.  Inlow,  Northwestern 
U.,  in  a  recent  issue  of  Educational  Administration  and 
Supervision.  Some  points: 

1.  Centralized  guidance  personnel  must  do  more 
than  duplicate  efforts  of  the  classroom  teacher.  They 
must  make  a  specialized  contribution  to  the  guidance 
program.  If  a  teacher  and  pupil  have  a  personality 
clash,  the  objective  point  of  view  of  a  centralized 
worker  may  be  needed  to  bring  about  adjustment.  If 
teachers  lack  specific  guidance  knowledge  and  skills, 
a  centralized  counselor  can  best  assume  responsibility 
for  following  through  on  an  in-service  program  of 
education.  If  the  guidance  program  neeas  to  be  in¬ 
terpreted  to  the  public,  a  centralized  staff  member  can 
probably  serve  the  school  best  as  the  interpreter.  How¬ 
ever,  the  administrator  must  guard  against  letting 
members  of  the  centralized  staff  assume  many  of  the 
responsibilities  which  belong  to  the  teachers. 

2.  If  teachers  are  unable  to  assume  guidance  re¬ 
sponsibilities  because  of  an  overload  or  lack  of  ability, 
the  administrator  may  do  one  of  two  things:  he  can 
encourage  poorly  qualified  teachers  to  attend  in-service 
education  sessions;  or  he  may  centralize  parts  of  the 


guidance  program  in  order  to  minimize  the  weaknesses 
of  certain  teachers. 

3.  Guidance  should  never  be  removed  from  the 
classroom,  says  Dr.  Inlow,  unless  serious  thought  has 
been  given  to  the  resulting  effect  on  the  pupil  and 
teacher.  “If  efficiency  and  economy  can  best  be  served 
by  delegating  to  more  specialized  guidance  personnel 
such  responsibilities  as  tnose  related  to  vocations,  col¬ 
lege  attendance,  personal  adjustment,  and  social  in¬ 
tegration,  the  administration  need  not  fear  the  results.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Handbook  on  Testing.  Board  of  Public  Education,  Pittsburgh, 
Penna.  (Fundamental  information  regarding  the  importance  of 
testing  and  suggestions  for  the  analysis,  interpretation,  and 
utilization  of  test  results  by  classroom  teacher  and  principal.) 
Employment  Outlook  for  Physicists.  Bulletin  No.  1144,  U.S. 
Dept,  of  Labor.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  24p. 
25c.  (An  over-all  picture  of  the  areas  of  specialization  within 
physics,  the  nature  of  the  work  performed,  education  and  train¬ 
ing  requirements,  current  emnloyment  opportunities,  and  long- 
run  employment  outlook.  Includes:  a  short  section  on  earnings.) 


•  The  Learner 


New  view  on  comie  books:  Seventh-graders  in 
the  Herbert  C.  Hoover  School,  Merced,  Calif.,  have 
just  finished  indicating  their  preferences  in  types  of 
comic  books.  The  297  students  were  asked  to  select 
their  favorite  four  types  of  comic  books  from  a  list  of 
fifteen.  Responses  were  tabulated  by  Robert  Wayne, 
orientation  teacher.  The  top  ten,  in  order  of  their 
popularity;  (1)  cartoon,  (2)  teen-age,  (3)  horror, 
(4)  romance,  (5)  war,  (6)  TV,  (7)  jungle,  (8)  crime, 
(9)  classics,  (10)  Superman.  Significant:  in  spite  of 
the  wide  variety  of  comics  offered,  the  cartoon  comic 
still  is  the  youngsters’  favorite.  Walt  Disney,  Bugs 
Bunny,  and  Little  Lulu  still  have  the  strongest  appeal 
for  these  seventh-graders. 


•  • 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Bibliographies  on  Personality  and  Social  Development  of  the 
Child,  compiled  by  Christoph  Heinicke  and  Beatrice  Blyth 
Whiting.  Social  Science  Research  Couttcil,  230  Park  Ave., 
N.Y.  17.  I30p.  $1.  Paper  bound.  (A  single,  consecutively 
numbered,  alphabetical  list.  Individual  case  studies  are  not 
included.) 

The  Adolescent:  A  Book  of  Readings,  ed.  by  Jerome  M.  Seid- 
man.  The  Dryden  Press,  31  W.  54th  St.,  N.Y.  19.  798p.  W.50. 
(Designed  for  students  of  adolescent  development  who  wish  to 
read  original  contributions  of  specialists  who  have  created  or 
expanded  the  knowledge  of  the  field.) 


•  Retigion^  Ethics  and  Values 


Love  is  the  chief  lack  in  modern  educational 
planning,  says  J.  Krishnamurti  in  Education  and  the 
Significance  of  Life.  The  result:  a  society  and  a  civili¬ 
zation  without  love. 

The  real  purpose  of  education,  according  to  the 
author,  is  self-knowledge.  The  student  needs  to  be 
taught  not  what  to  think  but  how  to  think.  Apart  from 
self-understanding  there  can  be  no  personal  freedom, 
no  inner  unity.  Modem  mass  education,  however,  is 
concerned  almost  exclusively  with  techniques  of  one 
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sort  or  another,  and  tends  to  become  a  blatant  condi¬ 
tioning  process  in  which  the  student  is  encouraged  to 
ape  his  elders  and  copy  the  past,  says  the  author.  The 
tendency  is  to  develop  “all  brain  and  no  heart,”  with 
each  one  reaching  for  his  own  gratification. 

VVhat  is  the  solution?  Krishnamurti  finds  a  large 
part  of  the  answer  in  an  education  based  upon  love, 
and  planned  by  teachers  who  are  themselves  free  and 
integrated  human  beings.  “What  is  essential  in  edu¬ 
cation,  as  in  every  other  field,  is  to  have  people  who 
are  understanding  and  affectionate,  whose  hearts  are 
not  filled  with  empty  phrases.”  And  again;  “The  school 
should  help  its  young  people  to  discover  their  voca¬ 
tions  and  responsibilities,  and  not  merely  cram  their 
minds  with  facts  and  technical  knowledge;  it  should 
be  the  soil  in  which  they  can  grow  without  fear.” 

True  religious  education,  according  to  the  author, 
is  “to  help  the  child  to  be  intelligently  aware,  to  dis¬ 
cern  for  himself  the  temporary  and  the  real,  and  to 
have  a  disinterested  approach  to  life;  and  would  it  not 
have  more  meaning  to  begin  each  day  at  home  or  at 
school  with  a  serious  thought,  or  with  a  reading  that 
has  depth  and  significance,  rather  than  mumble  some 
oft-repeated  words  or  phrases?” 

Education  and  the  Significance  of  Life,  by  J.  Krish¬ 
namurti.  Harper,  49  E.  33rd  St,  N.Y.  16.  $1.50. 

Lusty,  positive,  and  happy  attitude  toward 
life  is  needed  today.  Speaking  at  Antioch  College  re¬ 
cently,  Harold  Taylor,  president  of  Sarah  Lawrence 
College,  said  he  was  “tired”  of  hearing  that  moral 
values  have  deteriorated,  that  modem  man  is  lost. 

“The  disintegration  of  older  values  in  favor  of  new 
ones  has  been  going  on  for  3000  years,”  Dr.  Taylor 
pointed  out,  adding  that  today’s  students  live  in  their 
own  world,  in  their  own  time,  and  need  their  own 
values. 

“The  young  have  been  told  often  enough  about  the 
duties  and  threats  of  contemporary  life,”  he  continued. 
“They  were  bom  in  a  depression,  grew  up  in  a  world 
war,  and  spent  their  adolescence  in  the  cold  war.  They 
are  ready  for  what  comes  next.  They  act  responsibly, 
know  their  obligations,  and  need  more  than  anything 
else  the  encouragement  to  become  themselves  and  the 
means  to  achieve  their  own  independence.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Methodist  Church.”  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ, 
Churches  Commission  on  General  Christian  Education,  79  E. 
Adams  St.,  Chicago  3,  III.  Free.  Mimeographed.  (A  policy  on 
religion  for  public  school  pupils.) 


•  Higher  Eduraiion 


Future  of  ‘^business  as  we  know  it”  depends 
largely  upon  corporate  support  of  private  colleges  and 
universities,  according  to  a  report  on  “The  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  Stake  in  Independent  Education,”  now  being 
distributed  by  the  American  Institute  of  Management 
to  its  12,000  members. 

“National  issues  aside,”  the  study  declares,  “every 
executive  should  see  that  business  looks  to  education 


for  people  to  mn  the  company,  for  the  informed  pub¬ 
lic  which  will  buy  the  company’s  products,  and  for  the 
future  administrators  and  leaders  of  government.  The 
importance  of  these  groups  to  business  is  plain.  It 
follows  that  the  education  which  these  groups  receive 
must  be  equally  important  to  the  businessman  and  his 
corporation.” 

Commenting  on  the  report,  Jackson  Martindell, 
president  of  the  A,  I.  M.,  said:  “Public  and  private 
educational  institutions  alike  are  making  lasting  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  development  and  success  of  American 
business.  Both  systems  of  higher  education  must  con¬ 
tinue  and  must  complement  each  other.  To  make 
this  possible,  corporations  must  give  more  support  to 
education  in  their  own  enlightened  interest  as  well  as 
the  public’s.” 

The  study  points  out  that  “the  increased  role  of  cor¬ 
porate  giving  to  education  must  be:  (1)  free  of  re¬ 
strictions  and  of  implied  conditions;  (2)  directed  to¬ 
wards  the  advancement  of  education  per  se,  the  en¬ 
hancement  of  the  quality  of  teaching  and  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  curriculum,  rather  than  towards  aiding  specific 
short-range  company  goals:  (3)  geared  to  leave  the 
disposition  of  funds  to  the  discretion  of  the  profession¬ 
al  educator  and  academic  administrator;  (4)  operated 
in  such  a  way  that  the  corporation  itself  conducts  its 
giving  so  as  to  leave  the  institutions  with  complete 
academic  freedom.” 

Pricing  its  wares  below  cost  has  put  higher 
education  in  financial  difficulties,  according  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Edwin  S.  Burdell  of  the  Cooper  Union.  “Private 
education  carries  the  same  price  tag  for  all  and  it  is  a 
below-cost  price  tag,  at  that,”  he  points  out.  “The  well- 
to-do  student  is  never  billed  for  the  actual  cost  of  his 
education;  the  poorer  student  is  given  a  further  dis¬ 
count  through  the  device  of  a  scholarship.  The  cost  of 
education  in  one  field  may  be  several  times  that  of 
education  in  another;  vet  within  the  same  institution 
the  tuition  is  nearly  always  the  same  for  all  fields.” 

Many  of  the  problems  of  higher  education  could  be 
met  tmrough  revolutionary  changes  at  the  entrance 
door  and  exit  gate  of  the  college  campus,  suggests  Dr. 
Burdell.  He  proposes  that  colleges  reduce  their  costs 
by  giving  more  Mucation  in  less  time,  and  by  instill¬ 
ing  in  every  student  a  desire  for  filling  in  the  gaps  in 
his  education  through  post-college  study. 

“Students,  with  the  encouragement  of  their  parents, 
must  look  upon  their  college  years  as  a  foundation  for 
a  lifetime  of  continuing  education,”  says  Dr.  Burdell. 
“Future  employers  must  evaluate  their  staffs  not  only 
in  terms  of  formal  education  but  in  terms  of  educa¬ 
tional  effort  and  progress  after  graduation.” 

Backbone  of  bigber  education  is  the  liberal 
arts  college.  Speaking  before  the  fortieth  annual  con¬ 
ference  or  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  Theo¬ 
dore  A.  Distler,  new  executive  secretary,  emphasized 
this  point:  “I  am  in  no  sense  belittling  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  professional  and  graduate  schools  and  the 
technological  institutions.  I  am  merely  saying  what 
I  am  sure  is  the  conviction  of  all  right-minded  educa¬ 
tors,  that  at  the  heart  and  core  of  our  higher  education¬ 
al  system  stand  the  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences.  Re- 
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move  from  American  education  its  colleges  of  arts  and 
sciences,  and  all  of  American  education  will  fall.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Respotisibility  for  Diploma  MiUs,"  by  }.  B.  Edmonson.  Higher 
Education,  Jan.  1954,  HEW,  Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of 
Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  lOc.  (Report  from  the  Committee 
on  Fraudulent  Schools  and  Colleges.) 

The  Liberal  Arts  in  ContemMrary  American  Society,  by  George 
F.  Kennan.  American  Jewish  Committee,  386  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16. 
12p.  Single  copy  free.  (Full  text  of  Mr.  Kennans  address  at 
Notre  Dame  U.) 


•  VoeationaUindustrial 

When  employers  complain  abont  gradn- 

ates  of  today’s  high  schools,  they  may  not  realize 
that  they  are  themselves  partly  to  blame  for  their  dis¬ 
appointments.  So  says  Joseph  Gruber,  in  charge  of 
business  education  for  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education.  Speaking  before  the  Office  Executives 
Association  of  New  York,  Mr.  Gruber  made  these 
points: 

Rarely  more  than  10^  of  all  high  school  graduates 
hold  commercial  certificates.  Furthermore,  the  com¬ 
mercial  curriculum  contains  some  20  courses  —  typing, 
filing,  stenography,  bookkeeping,  business  arithmetic, 
office  practices.  Not  every  commercial  graduate  has 
taken  all  these  courses,  nor  has  she  taken  them  recent¬ 
ly  enough  to  remember  all  of  what  was  taught. 

The  employer  can  save  himself  a  great  deal  of 
disappointment  if  he  will  only  take  the  time  to  ask 
more  than  the  standard  few  pre-employment  questions. 
It  is  not  enough  to  ask  a  youngster  whether  she  has 
taken  stenography.  How  long  did  she  study  it?  One 
term?  A  year?  Did  she  take  any  business  English 
course?  Did  the  bookkeeping  student  take  business 
arithmetic?  How  much  typing  did  the  graduate  have? 
How  long  ago?  How  much  practice  has  she  had 
since  her  school  days? 

If  employers  would  ask  these  questions,  there  would 
be  fewer  complaints  that  the  typists  cannot  type,  the 
stenographers  cannot  spell,  ana  the  bookkeepers  can¬ 
not  add. 

Aside  from  the  limitations  of  any  individual  young¬ 
ster’s  curriculum,  there  is  another  reason  for  the  poor 
test  results  employers  often  complain  about.  Although 
any  high  school  graduate  has  taken  many  tests  during 
the  course  of  her  schooling,  a  pre-employment  test  is 
something  else  again.  The  surroundings  and  the  at¬ 
mosphere  are  different,  she  is  taking  the  tests  alone, 
and  her  first  job  is  at  stake.  In  many  instances,  sheer 
nervousness  accounts  for  poor  test  results. 

Take  the  time,  Mr.  Gruber  urges  employers,  to  put 
the  youngster  at  ease,  to  calm  her  down,  get  her  to  re¬ 
lax.  This  is  essential  if  employers  are  to  get  reliable 
test  results. 

A  full  report  of  Mr.  Gruber’s  address  appears  in  the 
Jan.  18  Supervisors  Personnel  Newsletter. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Summaries  of  Studies  in  Agricultural  Education.  HEW,  Office 
of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25.  D.  C.  75p.  ^c. 
Paper  bound.  (Annotated  bibliography  of  studies  in  agricultural 
education  with  classified  subject  index.) 


New  Classroom  IfMaterial 


It’s  Fun  to  Find  Out  ...  is  new  series  of  film- 
story  books  by  Paul  Witty  and  the  educational  re¬ 
search  staff  of  Encyclopaedia  Br  tunnica  Films. 
Series  is  simple  enough  for  primary  graders  .  .  . 
based  on  topics  that  middle  graders  will  en'oy. 
Sixteen  titles  include;  “Tugboats.”  “Elephants.” 
“A  Visit  With  Cowbovs,”  “Airport.”  D.  C.  Heath, 
28.5  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston  16,  Mass.  32c  each. 

New  American  Art  Film  ...  is  now  available. 
Uncommon  Clay  takes  viewers  into  the  studios  of 
six  American  sculptors  .  .  .  many  of  whose  works 
are  familiar  to  the  public.  16mm.  18  minutes. 

International  Film  Bureau,  57  E.  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago  4,  Ill.  To  buy:  $100;  to  rent:  $10  per 
day  or  $25  per  week. 

President’s  Stand  on  Foreign  Affairs  ...  ex¬ 
cerpted  from  his  State  of  the  Union  Message  .  .  . 
is  available  from  the  State  Department.  Write 
Division  of  Publications,  Department  of  State, 
Wa.sh.  25,  D.  C.  Ask  for  Publication  5344. 

The  Pen  Is  Mightier  ...  is  the  title  for  1954 
catalogue  of  publications  in  the  field  of  commun¬ 
ity  relations.  Write  Community  Service  Dept., 
American  Jewi.sh  Committee,  386  4th  Ave.,  N.Y. 
16.  25c. 

Help  In  Understanding  Modern  Art  .  .  .  will 
be  found  in  Georges  Braque.  Film  examines  work 
of  one  of  modem  art’s  greatest  founders.  16mm. 
17  min.  Film  Images,  Inc.,  18  E.  60th  St.,  N.Y. 
Rental:  $10;  sale:  $85. 

Authentic  Book  on  Farms  .  .  .  and  out  of  doors 
...  is  Salome  Goes  to  the  Fair,  by  Paul  Witty  and 
Anne  Coomer.  Includes  an  excellent  description  of 
the  4-H  Club  movement.  E.  P.  Dutton,  300  4th 
Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  $2.50. 

Questions  on  Military  Service  ...  are  answered 
in  Facing  Military  Service,  by  Herbert  L.  Marx,  Jr. 
Pamphlet  should  help  boys  make  key  decisions  as 
they  consider  entering  the  armed  forces.  Oxford 
Book  Co.,  222  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  50c.  Paper. 

One  of  The  Oldest  Crafts  ...  is  presented  in 
Jewelry  Making,  by  Murray  Bovin.  Book  contains 
practical,  contemporary  methods  of  making  hand¬ 
made  jewelry.  For  beginner  or  advanced  crafts¬ 
man.  VVrite  Murray  Bovin,  68-36  108th  St.,  For¬ 
est  Hills,  L.  1.,  N.Y.  Photographs.  $2.75. 

Filmstrip  For  Foods  Classes  .  .  .  demonstrates 
the  importance  of  selectii^  the  right  baking  pan 
for  a  successful  cake.  “Fashions  in  Food’^  also 
compares  baked  foods  made  from  mixes  with  those 
from  recipes.  Write  General  Mills  Film  Library, 
400  2nd  Ave.,  S.  Minneapolis  1,  Minn.  Rental: 
free;  sale;  $3. 

Modern  Fairy  Story  Unfolds  ...  in  Seven 
Years  in  Tibet,  by  Heinrich  Harrer.  ’The  author,  a 
destitute  vagabond,  becomes  the  confidant  of  the 
youthful  Dalai  Lama.  Hundreds  of  details  of  life 
in  Tibet  ...  40  pages  of  photographs.  E.  P.  Dut¬ 
ton.  300  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  $5. 

Getting  The  Most  Out  of  Crayons  ...  is  a 
short  pamphlet  describing  a  variety  of  techniques 
for  using  crayon.  Write  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  75 
Park  St.,  Springfield  3,  Mass.  Free. 
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